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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVEPSTIY. 
THE  PROJECT  IS  "AN  EXAMINATION  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  MEMPHIS--PAST  AND 
PRESENT— THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF  MRS.  FRANCES  COE."  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH 
MRS.  FRANCES  COE.   THE  DATE  IS  MARCH  31.  1988.   THE  PLACE  IS  AT  MRS. 
COE  S  HOME.  264  SOUTH  REESE.  MEMPHIS.  TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY 
MARY  ANN  FESMIRE,  GRADUATE  STUDENT  AT  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
TRANSCRIBED  ALSO  BY  MARY  ANN  FESMIRE. 

MISS  FESMIRE:  Mrs.  Coe .  before  we  get  started  in  talking  about 

public  education  in  Memphis.  I  was  just  hoping  to  get  a 

little  background  information.  Where  you  were  born?  When? 

MPS.  COE:   I  was  born  in  Memphis.  Tennessee.   One  of  the  few  people  who 

can  say  that  and.  therefore.  I  probably  feel  freer  to  be 
more  critical  of  my  hometown  than  otherwise. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  And  did  you  have  any  brothers  or  sisters  who  grew  up 

here  with  you? 
MRS.  COE:   I  have  a  younger  brother  who  grew  up  here  but  who  died  a  few 

years  ago. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Were  your  parents  from  Memphis? 
MRS.  COE:  No.  my  father  was  actually  born  in  Kentucky,  and  my  mother 

was  born  in  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   I'm  familiar  with  the  place  [Holly  Springs].  What 

about  your  education?  Where  did  you  go  to  school  here 
in  Memphis? 
MRS.  COE:   I  went  to  Bruce  School  in  the  first  grade  and  I  was 

absolutely  petrified  of  the  teacher  who  beat  people  in  the 
coat  room,  and  I  finally  refused  to  go.  So  the  next  year  my  mother 
took  me  over  to  this  fantastic  little  school,  which  is  where  Bellevue 
Baptist  Church  is  now.  called  Miss  Emma  and  Miss  Ella  Cooks,  a  little 
tiny  school  with  just  five  grades  and  two  old  maid  teachers.  There  was 
a  bench  up  front  and  Miss  Emma  had  a  bell  on  a  little  thina  over  her 


head  and  you  could  get  up  and  you  could  walk  ana  you  could  talk  and  you 
nad  to  be  sensiole.  If  the  room  began  to  get  a  little  noisy  and  Miss 
Emma  tapped  the  oell,  then  you  better  quiet  down.  And  if.  you  didn't, 
pretty  soon  you  would  see  your  name  on  the  board  and  you  would  have  to 
stay  after  school . 

These  two  little  rooms  were  heated  by  potbellied  stoves  and  there 
was  a  big  attic  upstairs  where  we  played  in  wet  weather.  But  the  main 
thing  was  that  we  learned.  We  wanted  to  learn.  We  were  thrilled  to 
death  with  everything.  There  wasn't  anything  we  weren't  interested  in. 
We'd  sit  outside  on  little  stumps  when  the  weather  was  good  in  the 
spring  and  fall.  And  it  was  just  for  five  years.   It  was  heaven. 
Then.  . . 

MISS  FESMIRE:  So  it  went  up  to  what  grade? 

MRS.  COE:  Well,  at  the  end  of  the  time  there  was  something  called  the 
post-graduates.  You  could  stay  for  the  sixth  year  if  Miss 
Emma  wanted  you  to.  And  you  were  up  in  the  attic  and  you  were  more  or 
less  on  your  own.  You  had  access  to  Papa's  library.  Papa  had  a  big 
library  in  the  house  connected  to  it  next  door.   And  then  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  Miss  Emma  decided  what  grade  you'd  go  into  and  then  she'd 
take  you  to  wherever  she  thought  you  ought  to  go  [to  school]. 

I  made  the  mistake  of  going  to  Miss  Hutchinson's.   I  should  have 
gone  to  Central,  but  my  parents  just  assumed  that  a  private  school 
would  be  better.  They  didn't  know  any  better.  Anyway,  then  I  went  to 
Vassar  College;  but,  in  between,  I  spent  a  year  in  China.   I  had  a 
great  aunt  who  was  a  doctor  in  Shanghai,  and  she  had  a  little  private 
hospital  at  that  point.   She'd  been  at  Soochow  pract icing^ and  then  she 
moved  to  Shanghai  and  had  a  little  hospital.  She  was  breaking  up  and 


selling  the  hospital  and  coming  back.  And  [she]  wanted  me  to  come  help 

her.  so  that  was  a  fantastic  experience. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   How  old  were  you  when  you  went  to  China? 

MRS.   COE:  I  was  fifteen  when  I  left  and  I  was  sixteen  when  I  got  back. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   Oh,  that's  great.  What  did  you  major  in  at  Vassar? 

MRS.  COE:   Uh .  heavens.   History  and  economics.  I  think. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   Good  choices,  [laughter]   I  also  know  you  went  to 

Memphis  State.  Was  that  for  certification? 
MRS.  COE:  That  was  after  I  was  married  and  decided  I  did  like  to 

teach.   I  had  sworn  I'd  never  teach  because  I  came  of  a 
fami ly  of  teachers. 

MISS  FESMIRE:  Your  father  and  mother? 
MRS.  COE:  On  my  father's  side,  they  all  were  teachers  and  I  just  swore 

I  wouldn't  do  it.  But  I  realized  I  really  did  like  to.  So 
I  went  out  there  and  took  courses  to  get  my  teacher's  certificate. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  What  were  some  of  your  first  jobs? 
MRS.  COE:  Well,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  a  brief  career  of  teaching 

over  at  Grahamwood  School  in  the  sixth  grade.  By  that  point 
I  had  two  or  three  children.   I  have  three  daughters  all  together. 
Anyway,  I  discovered  I  simply  couldn't  do  a  good  job  of  teaching  and 
also  taking  care  of  my  children  so  after  half  of  the  year  I  resigned. 
Then  right  after  college  I  had  a  brief  period  as  a  reporter  on 
The  Commercial  Appeal  before  I  got  married. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Right.  Your  chi ldren--are  any  of  them  involved  with 

educat  ion? 
MRS.  COE:  Yes.  [laughter]  Pam,  the  oldest  one,  right  now  lives  in 

Huntington.  West  Virginia;  and  she  works  for  the  Appalachian 


Educational  Lab  which  works  with  strenghtening  teachers.   They  go 
around  and  they  have  workshops  and  they  observe  and  they  make 
suggestions.   They  meet  with  faculties  to  help.  They're  interested  in 
teaching  techniques  and  in  teaching  philosophy.   She's  the  only  one, 
Pam.  [involved  now  in  education]. 

The  middle  one  did  teach  reading;but  she  decided  that  that  was 
enough  of  reading  after  a  number  of  years.   So  then  she  decided  that 
she'd  write  the  great  American  novel.   So  right  now  she's  holed  up  on  a 
lake  in  Virginia  writing  the  great  American  novel,   [laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:  And  your  third  daughter? 
MRS.  COE:  The  youngest  one  never  had  anything  to  do  with  teaching. 

She  was  the  one  who  lived  in  Florida  and  became  a 
professional  sailor.  She's  got  her  captain's  papers.  She's  entitled 
to  sail  around  the  world.   But  she  decided  that  she  would  all  of  her 
life  be  in  debt  because  if  you're  a  sailor  there's  always  something 
else  you  want  to  buy  and  get  into.  And  then  [she  believed]  she  needed 
to  save  up  for  her  old  age — she's  only  in  her  forties — but  [she 
thought]  she'd  better  do  something  else.  So  absolutely  without  even 
saying  "blue  turkey"  to  me,  the  first  thing  I  knew  a  moving  van  was  at 
the  door  and  her  furniture  was  coming  in  and  she  had  moved  in  here  to 
go  into  the  securities  business,   [laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Sounds  like  she  has  a  great  love  for  the  outdoors.   Did 

she  get  this  from  you?  Or... 
MRS.  COE:  Yes. 

MISS  FESMIRE:  So  you  like  the  outdoors.  With  the  sailboat  outside... 
MRS.  COE:  Both  my  husband  and  I  like  the  outdoors. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   I  do  too.  Well,  you  said  earlier  that  you  did  not 


initially  want  to  go  into  education.  What  made  you 
[want  to]  change?  Was  tnere  something  tnat  got  your  interest  piqued? 
MRS.  COE:   I  went  Dack  for  a  year  with  that  little  school  I  told  you 

aDout  [Bruce  School].   They  asked  me  to  come  back  and  help, 
and  I  realized  then  that  I  really  did  like  to  teach.   And  that's  when 
I  decided  to  go  on  and  get  my  certificate. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Right.   In  an  article  I  read  from  The  Commercial  Appeal 

in  1972.  you  stated  that  the  students  had  changed  a  great 
deal  for  the  good,  especially  with  more  emphasis  placed  on  creativity. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  kids  are  still  changing  in  a  positive  direction 
here  in  Memphis? 
MRS.  COE:  Yes.  I  do.   I  think  we've  got  an  excellent  public  school 

system.   And  I  think  our  Superintendent  [Dr.  William] 
Herenton  is  just  tops. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.   Do  you  think  there  are  any  ways  they  [the  youth] 

are  regressing? 
MRS.  COE:   No.   I  really  don't  — not  that  I  know  of.   I'm  active  in 

something  called  the  Memphis  Better  Schools  Committee  so  I 
Keep  a  pretty  close  touch. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   What  exactly  is  that? 
MRS.  COE:   Oh,  it  was  started  back  in  '55  --something  around  then-- 

when  several  of  us  who  were  interested  in  public  education 
felt  that  it  was  so  poor  that  we  needed  to  do  something  about  it.   And 
so  a  little  group  got  together  and  it's  been  in  existence  ever  since. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Who  else  was  in  the  group?  Or>\started  it? 
MRS.  COE:   Mahaffey  White.  Mrs.  Richard  White--who  is  an  artist 

actually  and  she  taught  art--and.  then  John  Spence  [Sr.]  who 


was  at  that  time  a  reporter  ana  reported  on  education.   We  three  were 

the  first  ones. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   What  were  some  of  the  problems  that  Memphis  education 

faced  when  you  first  got  into  it? 
MRS.   COE:  Can  I  go  back  a  little  bit  before  that? 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Sure. 
MRS.  COE:   What  I  have  realized,  being  a  native,  is  the  fact  that 

actually  education  is  of  1 ow  value  in  Memphis  and  always  has 
been.   It  still  is.   That's  why  we  have  trouble  getting  the 
tax  rate  up  for  education. 

But  way  oack  [education]  wasn't  just  considered  one  of  the  top 
values.   There  were  a  lot  of  wealthy  people  here.  Those  houses  over  on 
Belvedere  [Midtown  Memphis]  attest  [that  those]  who  lived  on 
plantations  and  who  had  city  houses  for  the  winter  but  who  had  never 
gone  to  college  particularly  didn't  value  it.   The  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  was  when  Southwestern  [now  Rhodes  College]  moved  to  Memphis. 
That  was  the  first  time  that  people  in  Memphis  really  considered 
sending  their  children  [to  colleges]. 

MISS  FESMIRE:  When  did  Southwestern  move?  It  was  from  Clarksville. 
MRS.   COE:   In  the  late  twenties. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Twenties—that's  what  I  thought. 
MRS.  COE:   It  was  the  first  time  ordinary  people  in  Memphis. 

particularly  the  wealthy  people,  had  considered  sending 
their  children  to  college.   They  didn't  go  to  college.   If  they  went 
anywhere,  they  went  to  a  finishing  school. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Yes. 
MRS.  COE:  And  my  mother  was  terribly  criticized  for  sending  me  to 


college  at  the  time  I  went  to  college,  [laughter]  Actually, 
she  had  been  to  college.   It  was  an  unusual  family.  Her  parents  had 
sent  her  up  to  Radcliffe,  Harvard  annex  at  the  time. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Right. 
MRS.  COE:   And  they  actually  went  up  and  boarded  near  there  to  be  with 

her.  [ laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:   I  assume  you  didn't  do  that  with  your  daughters. 
MRS.  COE:   No.  [laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Well,  besides  the  feelings  from  the  parents  of  not 

really  caring  about  education  here  when  you  first  got 
into  it.  were  there  any  other  problems  particularly  with  the  kids? 
Today  you  have  the  drug  problems  and  definitely  discipline  problems. 
MRS.  COE:  I  don't  remember  the  discipline  problems  at  that  time  being 

so  bad.  The  worst  thing,  of  course,  was  overcrowding — a 
tremendous  number  of  children  you  had  per  classroom... 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Right. 
MRS.  COE:   ...the  lack  of  supplies.  Really,  you  bought  your  own 

supplies  if  you  were  a  teacher,  and  that  is  fairly  true 
today.  They  continue  to. 

MISS  FESMIRE:  Right.  And  overcrowding  is  still  a  problem. 
MRS.  COE:   Right.   But  nothing  like  as  bad  as  it  was  then. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes,  really.   How  did  they  deal  [or]  was  there  any  way 

they  could  deal  with  the  overcrowding  then? 
MRS.   COE:  No.  They  did  not  have  the  leadership  of  the  school  system. 

They  did  not  have  the  imagination  or  the  know-how  to  think 
of  things  that  have  been  thought  of  since  then.  Just  simply  the 
development  of  going  into  small  groups  and  this  sort  of  thing  was  not 


done. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   Who  was  the  head  of  the  school  system? 

MRS.  COE:   Ernest  Ball  when  I  first  [became  involved]. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   And  that  was  in  1950?  When  did  you  first  [begin]? 

MRS.   COE:   Well,  it  was  in  the — now  I'm  really  kind  of  stumped  to 

remember  when.   I  first  got  on  the  Board--oh  now  I'm  talking 
about  when  I  got  on  the  [Memphis  School]  Board. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   And  that  was  in  [what  year]?  When  was  that? 
MRS.  COE:   I  was  on  the  Board  twenty-four  years,  and  I  got  on}    I 

thinkj  in  '59. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes. 
MRS.  COE:  But  Ernest  Ball  was  the  one  I  went  to  when  I  applied  for  a 

teaching  job. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Ernest... 
MRS.  COE:  Ernest  C.  Ball . 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Okay. 
MRS.  COE:   I  think  the  [Shelby]  County's  Board  of  Education  is  named 

for  him.  He  did  his  best  to  persuade  me  not  to  apply.  He 
said,  "What  do  you  want  to  apply  for?  Why  don't  you  want  to  go  into 
social  work?"  [laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:  That's  interesting.  You  were  talking  about  the  limited 

curriculum.  How  was  it  limited? 
MRS.  COE:  Well,  there  was  no  [curriculum]  as  I  remember  it.  Of 

course,  I  was  in  elementary. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Right. 
MRS.  COE:  But  there  was  no  foreign  language  that  I  can  remember.   I. 

in  my  brief  career  over  at  Grahamwood  [School],  had  a  class 


wno  had  ail  been  in  the  county  the  year  before:  and  they  were 
particularly,  at  that  time,  i 1 1 -equipped.   They  were  way  De 1 ow 
[average].   Most  of  them  were  on  the  second  grade  reading  level. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  What  would  you  think  are  some  of  the  worst  problems  that 

we  face  today  in  public  education  here? 
MRS.  COE:  You  mean  today  what  are  the  worst  problems? 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Today. 
MRS.  COE:  Okay.  Well  since  that  time  there's  been  an  increasing-- 

there' s  always  existed  to  some  extent—but  there's  been  an 
increasing  influx  of  uneducated  poor  people,  both  black  and  white,  from 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  West  Tennessee.  As  the  farming  became  more 
mechanized,  more  and  more  people  were  pushed  off  the  land,  and  what 
happened  was  that  they  came  to  Memphis.  And  the  man  of  the  family,  or 
the  bread-earner,  couldn't  find  a  job  here  so  he  would  go  on  up  to 
Detroit.  And  they  would  leave  their  older  people  and  their  babies, 
their  children,  here  for  Memphis  to  educate. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.  Last  year  when  I  taught  I  can  remember 

there  were  quite  a  few  though  who  had  their  parents 
living  in  Mississippi  and  they  [the  children]  were  up  here  with  their 
grandparents  [going  to  school]. 
MRS.  COE:  Yes. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Do  you  remember  your  teaching  salary  when  you  first 

started,  just  out  of  curiosity? 
MRS.  COE:   [laughter]  No. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Do  you  think  the  salaries  are  getting 

better  or  do  you  think  they  still  need  to  keep  pushing 
them  up? 
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MRS.  COE:   I  think  they  still  need  to  keep  pushing  oecause  meanwhile 

people  who  could  go  into  teaching  are  also  offered  [and] 
could  get--part icu 1 ar 1 y  those  in  science  ana  in  math--into  industry  ana 
get  higher  wages.   Actually,  at  the  time  I  went  in —  I  guess  it  was  the 
time  I  was  on  the  Board  in  the  beginning — our  salaries  were  lower  than 
[those  in]  the  bootheel  of  Missouri.   And  we  really  suffered.   We  had 
trouble  attracting  people  to  teach  here. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   In  Memphis  I  think  we're  still  not  ranked  high 

enough  even  in  Tennessee. 
MRS.  COE:   That's  right.  We're  still  maybe  ninth  in  Tennessee. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Right.  You  were  involved  with  the  Memphis  Association 

of  Planned  Parenthood? 
MRS.  COE:   Oh,  yes. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  When  did  you  first  get  involved  in  that?  Do  you 

remember? 
MRS.  COE:  Oh.  way  back.   I  just  always  believed  in  it  and  I  felt  that 

it  was  wrong  that  I  could  go  to  a  doctor  bacause  I  could 
afford  it  and  get  information  and  that  poor  people  couldn't.   I  worked 
as  a  volunteer  down  at  U.T.  [University  of  Tennessee  Medical  Center]  in 
the  gynecology  setup  just  because  I  felt  so  strongly.  And  so  when  it 
was  possible  to  start  Planned  Parenthood  here,  a  group  of  us  did. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.  And  you  served  as  vice-president  and  president? 

Did  you  not? 
MRS.  COE:  Yes.  Right,   [laughter]  The  funny  thing  was  Mr . [Edward] 

Meeman  when  I  went  to  run  for  the  [presidency  of  the 
Memphis]  Board  [of  Education]  the  first  time.   I  had  usually  been  vice- 
president.   I  had  been  vice-president  of  the  YWCA.   I  never  wanted  to 
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De  president  oecause  I  didn't  think  I  had  the  time  to  ao  the  job. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   Right. 

MRS.  COE:  The  only  thing  I'd  been  president  of  is  Planned  Parenthood, 

and  he  [Mr.  Meeman]  asked  me  what  I  had  been  president  of. 
When  I  told  him,  he  said,  "Well,  let's  forget  that!"  [laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:  And  that  was  Mr.  Meeman? 

MRS.  COE:  Mr.  Meeman,  who  was  editor  of  the  Press  Scimi tar. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Oh,  okay.  Did  any  of  your  views  on  Planned  Parenthood 

affect  your  job  on  the  Board? 
MRS.  COE:  I  dont  know.  They  were  part  of  my  philosophy  so 

I 'm  sure  they  did. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Right.  Especially  with  the  debate  that  is  being 

raised  now  over  sex  education  [in  public  schools]... 
MRS.  COE:  Right.  Oh,  yes.  Right. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   ...How  do  you  feel  about  that?  [For  example,  what  do 

you  think  about  what]  they've  just  had  in  the  news 
recently  about  showing  the  [sex  education]  films? 
MRS.  COE:  Right.  Oh,  I  haven't  seen  the  films.   I  know  they've  been 

over  at  the  Board,  but  I  haven't  seen  them.   But  if  they're 
good.  I  think  that's  great. [A  pause  to  adjust  the  microphone.] 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.   [Concerning]  some  of  the  different  political 

machines — the  different  mayors  that  have  served  through 
the  years--which  one  do  you  feel  has  been  most  helpful  to  education? 
MRS.  COE:  Hmmm.   I  have  to  think  a  minute.  Really  none  of  them. 

[ laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Let's  see.  there  was... 
MRS.  COE:  There  was  [Mayor  William  B.]  Ingram  when  I  first  went  on  the 
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Board  and  [then  Mayor  Henry]  Loeb.   And  Loeb  certainly  did 
not  help  education. 

MISS  FESMIRE:  How  did  he  not  help  education? 
MRS.  COE:   I  don't  know  why.  but  he  didn't. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   His  concerns  were  just  elsewhere? 
MRS.  COE:   Yes. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   And  what  about  Ingram?  What  did... 
MRS.  COE:  No.   [laughter]  We  never  had  support  by  the  mayor's  office 

to  the  City  Council;  and,  of  course,  it's  the  City  Council 
who  sets  the  tax  rate. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Right.  What  do  you  think  about  now  with  [Mayor  Richard 

C.]  Hackett? 
MRS.  COE:   I  don't  know.   I  have  mixed  feelings,  and  I'm  not  close 

enough  to  it.   But  Hackett  did  with  Herenton  get  together 
with  a  wonderful  volunteer  here  named  Joyce  North  to  start  something 
called  the  Commission  on  Education  which  is  still  functioning. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  When  was  that  started? 
MRS.  COE:   About  three  years  ago.  [1985]   So  he  [Hackett]  was  that 

interested  to  do  that.  And  that  came  after  that  national 
study — the  first  national  study — "Children  at  Risk",  [or]  something 
like  that,  that  showed  the  educational  system  needed  improvement, 
particularly  for  poor  children. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Was  that  the  national  study? 
MRS.  COE:   The  national  study. 

MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.   I'm  familiar  with  that.   Do  you  think  even  [the 
influence  of]  Crump — as  far  back  as  he  went — is  still 
felt  todav? 
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MRS.  COE:   Oh.  absolutely.   I'm  horrified  to  say  that.   After  al 1 ,  I 

Knew  Mr.  [Edward  H.]  Crump  fairly  well  because  he  came  from 
Holly  Springs  and  my  mother  did  [tool.   So  when  I  first  got  interested 
in  teaching,  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Crump.   And  [I]  discovered  that  he  had 
no  value  of  education.   Period.   He  wasn't  interested  at  al 1 .   I  hao 
thought  about  asking  him  to  back  me,  but  I  wouldn't  ask  him  after  that. 
So  when  I  ran  the  first  time  he  had  just  died... 
MISS  FESMIRE:   And  that  was  running  for  the  Board? 
MRS.  COE:  Yes.  He  had  just  died  when  I  first  ran  for  the  Board  but 

his  machine  was  still  limping  along.  So  I  had,  in  a  sense, 
run  against  the  machine. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   Right.  Where  [else]  can  you  see  some  of  his  influences? 
MRS.  COE:   I  suppose,  to  be  honest,  they  must  be  dying  out.  But  he 

was  such  a  colorful  figure  and  he  was  so  kowtowed  to  that 
people  wouldn't  do  anything  that  they  didn't  think  Mr.  Crump  approved 
of. 

MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes. 
MRS.  COE:   I  guess  it  was  the  first  time  I  ran  [when]  my  husband 

[Lawrence]  was  a  chemist:  and  somebody,  one  of  his  helpers 
out  in  the  lab  at  this  feed  business  where  he  was,  came  in  one  day. 
And  [the  lab  worker]  had  just  been  walking  down  Main  Street — that  was 
before  we  had  the  [Mid-Amer ica]  Mall — and  Mr.  Crump  had  walked  down. 
And  everyone  was  tipping  their  hat  and  speaking  to  Mr.  Crump.   And  he 
[the  lab  worker]  came  back  and  said,  "You  tell  your  wife  [that]  she 
hasn't  got  a  prayer  against  that  man."  [laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:   I  guess  you  proved  him  wrong,  [laughter]  So  basically 

with  Crump  just  the  fact  that  he  didn't  believe  much  in 
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education. . . 

MRS.  COE:   And  a  lot  of  other  things  held  Memphis  back.   It  wasn't 

just  education. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Right.  What  do  you  think  were  some  of  the  other  things? 
MRS.  COE:  Businesses.  He  did  nothing.  Of  course  Dosses  were 

beginning  to  be  out  of  fashion  nationally... 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Right. 
MRS.  COE:   ...and  the  fact  that  he  was  the  boss  here  kept  industries 

from  wanting  to  settle  here. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Right.   CI  suppose  this]  kept  even  more  people  out  of 

Memphis. 
MRS.  COE:  Yes. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  With  the  race  issue  here  in  Memphis--wi th  the 

integrat ion--do  you  think  Memphis  had  adapted  to  it  over 
the  years? 
MRS.  COE:  Yes.  The  recent  review  of  the  Kerner  Report  that's  going 

on  locally  now  shows  that  there  certainly  have  been 
tremendous  improvements.   I  can  remember  Maxine  Smith  having  to  sit-in 
at  a  restaurant  years  and  years  ago.  Now  open,  overt  racism  has  been 
corrected  in  Memphis  but  not  the  underneath  separation  of  the  races, 
the  poverty  of  the  blacks,  the  fact  that  all  of  Memphis  is  poorer  from 
the  Parkway  in  and  it's  primarily  black  [rather  white]  and  affluent 
from  at  least  Goodlett  out. 

[This]  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  underneath  most  white  people 
still  look  down  on  black  people.  And  I  do  think  that  the  most  helpful 
thing  is  that  black  people  are  realizing  themselves  that  they  have  got 
to  do  the  things  that  are  going  to  make  them  respected.  Their 
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leadership  is  now  saying,  "Now  we're  going  to  have  our  own  Dusinesses. 
Were  going  to  promote  ourselves.  We're  going  to  stand  up  straight. 
We're  going  to  take  the  initiative  toward  correcting  this  raciai 
fee  1 1 ng  in  the  wh i tes. " 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Right.   You  mentioned  Maxine  Smith.   What  exactly  does 

Maxine  Smith  do? 
MRS.  COE:  Well,  of  course,  she's  the  head  of  the  NAACP  [National 

Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People],  the 
Executive  Director.  And  she  has  been,  I  would  say,  the  spearhead  of 
opening  up  everything  in  the  city  to  blacks,  from  the  libraries  to  the 
lunch  counters  and  the  zoo  and  the  park. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  In  an  article  I  read  when  you  were  retiring  from  the 

school  board,  she  [Smith]  described  you  as 
" irrepl acable, "  and  "stubborn  but  deserving"  [appreciative  laughter]; 
but  she  had  very  high  praises  for  you.  How  would  you  think  that  she 
might  react  if  Crump  was  alive,  [particularly]  with  the  race  issue. 
MRS.  COE:   Oh.  she  would  have  loved  it!   [laughter]  This  would  have 

been  a  windmill  really  worth  tilting  at. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.  That  would  have  been  an  interesting  situation.   Do 

you  have  any  certain,  specific  ideas  that  might  in  the 
future  help  the  integration?  Do  you  think  there  should  be  more  federal 
government  involvement?  Or  do  you  think  it  should  be  more  of  a  local 
[responsibility]?  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  on  that? 
MRS.  COE:  Of  course,  we  need  the  federal  money  because  our  own  tax 

rate  in  Tennessee  is  so  low  generally.   So  we  do  need  the 
federal  money,  but  I  think  the  initiative  and  the  things  that  are  going 
to  happen  [have]  got  to  be  done  locally... 
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MISS  FESMIRE:  Right. 

MRS.  COE:   ...and  at  the  state  level. 

MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.   Just  talking  about  [politics  and]  especially  with 

the  election  year,  what  presidents  do  you  think  in  the 
past  have  been  the  most  helpful  towards  education? 
MRS.   COE:  Eisenhower,  oddly  enough.   I  don't  know  whether  it's  oddly 

enough  but . . . 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Why  do  you  say  that? 

MRS.  COE:  Well,  as  a  general  and  a  military  man,  you  would  not... 
MISS  FESMIRE:   He  got  things  done. 
MRS.  COE:  Yes.  Right.  And  Truman  was  very  helpful  to  education,  very 

helpful.   [Mrs.  Coe's  daughter  enters  the  room.] 
MISS  FESMIRE:  So  Eisenhower... 
MRS.  COE:   Truman... 
MISS  FESMIRE:  What  did  you  feel  about  Johnson?  What  was  the  committee 

you  worked  on  in  the  sixties  briefly? 
MRS.  COE:  I  don't  remember. 

MISS  FESMIRE:  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity? 

MRS.  COE:  Oh.  yes.  The  War  on  Poverty?  I  think  Johnson  was  helpful. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.  Do  you  have  a  prediction  about  this  fall? 

C 1 aughter] 
MRS.  COE:  And  of  course  Kennedy  was  helpful,  and  Carter  was  helpful. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  not.  [laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Do  you  have  any  predictions?  Who  of  the  candidates  that 
are  [running]  now  might  be  most  supportive  of  education? 
MRS.  COE:  Well,  Edward  [rather  Albert  Gore  from  Tennessee],  the 

senator,  is  about  the  only  one  I  even  know  who  is  active 
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now.  and  I  think  he  would  be  supportive. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   Right.   In  1979  there  was  a  fight  over  the 

superintendent  and  then  there  was  the  teachers'  strike. 
I  was  wondering  which  side  you  were  on  during  that  crisis? 
MRS.  COE:   What  was  that?  You'll  have  to  refresh  my  mind. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   It  was  in  1979.   There  was  a  fight 

over  the  superintendent.   Is  that  when  Herenton  took 
office? 

MRS.  COE:   That's  when  we  got  Herenton. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Right. 

MRS.  COE:   It  was  after  John  Freeman  had  retired  as  superintendent. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Was  there  a  reason  why  he  retired?  Or  he  just... 
MRS.  COE:   I  think  he  thought  he'd  been  there  long  enough,  and  they 

moved  back  up  to  East  Tennessee. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.  And  what  exactly  happened  after  he  retired?  Did 

Herenton . . . 
MRS.  COE:  The  Board  was  divided  over  hiring  Herenton. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Was  this  based  on  the  race  issue? 
MRS.  COE:   I  think  underneath. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.  and  then... 
MRS.  COE:  We  had  a  committee  of  several  people--I  remember  Father 

[Nicholas]  Vieron  was  on  it  —  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Board  of  [rather  fori  a  superintendent.   And  there  was  somebody  from 
Seattle  that  we  were  quite  interested  in:  but  he  turned  it  down  when  he 
discovered  what  a  divided  Board  it  was.  [laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:   That's  interesting.   And  that's  when  they  brought  in 

Herenton. 
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MRS.  COE:   Herenton. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   Well,  he  was  already  in  the... 

MRS.  COE:   He  was  in  the  system.   Right. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   You've  already  mentioned  [Herenton].   Would  you  want  to 

elaborate  more  on  how  you  feel  about  Superintendent 
Herenton? 
MRS.  COE:  Well,  he  is  not  only  intelligent  but  he  is  able  to  work  well 

with  people.   He's  a  good  leader,  and  he  has  got  the  support 
of  the  business  community.   And  he  just  has  supported  all  the  good--to 
me — all  the  good  things  that  have  happened  [like]  the  Adopt-A-School 
program  which  actually  was  spark  plugged  by  Arthur  Seessel  originally 
who  was  the  husband  of  a  Board  member. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Arthur. . . 
MRS.  COE:   Like  the  Seessel  [grocery]  stores.   And  Jane  Seessel.   She 

and  I  served  on  the  Board  together  more  many  years.  And  we 
used  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  going  out  and  visiting  [schools]  and 
talking  td  principals,  and  coming  back--we  did  not  interf ere--and 
telling  the  Board  what  different  principals  felt  about  the  system  and 
what  they  needed. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   Right.  What's  it  like  to  work  with  Herenton? 
MRS.  COE:   On,  great. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Full  of  energy? 
MRS.  COE:   He's  just  full  of  energy.   He  listens.  Now  that's  a 

quality  that  is  rare  in  people,  particularly  in  people  in 
power,  and  he  does  it.   He  listens  so  there's  a  good  interchange  and 
he  learns  and  you  learn.   He's  just  wonderful  to  work  with. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Do  you  think  he  will  want  to  stay  in  the  school  system 
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here? 
MRS.  COE:  Yes.   I  think  that  was  a  permanent  decision.   [It  was] 

interesting  [that]  he  said  this  publically  but  he  said  it  to 
rne  privately,  too.   That  [is],  he  knew  his  mind  toid  him  he  ought  to 
take  that  jod  in  Atlanta  Decause  Atlanta  is  educat ion-mi nded  and  they 
would  give  him  more  money  to  work  with.   And  what's  more.  Atlanta  was 
the  place  where  you  went  up  in  the  world  if  you  were  black.   But  he 
said  that  his  heart  was  here  and  he  was  too  interested  in  the  things  he 
was  doing  [and]  in  the  improvements  he  was  trying  to  make.   He  just 
cou  i  dn  t  1 eave  them. 
Mlbb  rbSillRb:   d0  you  think  he  might  have  any  political  aspirations  for 

Memphis? 
MRS.  COE:   Other  people  have  asked  me  the  same  thing.   I  don't  really 

[think  so].  Some  people  think  he  wants  to  run  for  mayor.   I 
don't  get  any  indicaticn  of  that.   I  have  thought  though  in  the  past 
that  he  might  go  into  a  position  in  industry  Decause  he  was  so  close  to 
the  business  community  here.   But  he's  just  gone  on  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  Board  I  believe.  So  I  believe  maybe  he  is  going  to  end  his 
days  as  an  educator  and  be  a  volunteer  in  the  business  community. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Right.   Have  you  ever  had  any  political  aspirations? 
MRS.   COE:   No.   [laughter]  Other  than  it  was  a  shock  to  me  to  realize 

that  it  was  politics  to  get  on  the  Board. 
MISS  FESMIRE:   And  in  what  way  was  it  politics?  I've  always  heard 

that. . . 
MRS.  COE:   The  Board  has  to  be  political.   In  the  first  place,  it's 

politics  to  get  elected;  and  the  second  place,  as  a  [member 
of  the]  Board  of  Education  you  can't  be  pure  and  above  politics. 
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You  ve  got  to  Oe  able  to  influence  the  politicians,  and  that  was  a 

shock  to  me  to  realize  that. 

MISS  FESMIRE:  When  you  ran  for  the  School  Board,  that  was  the  first 

time  that  they  [members]  were  elected.   Is  that  correct? 
MRS.  COE:   No.  Well,  I  don't  know.   It  was  at-large.   Actually. 

they'd  been  elected  since  way  back  in  1896  or  something:  but 
in  a  sense,  it  was  all  appointed  because  nobody  ran  without  Mr.  Crump's 
okay,  [laughter]  And  so  even  though  you  were  running,  it  was 
essentially  an  appointed  Board;  but  after  his  death,  the  thing  [Board 
election]  kind  of  burst  wide  open.   And  there  was  something  like  twenty 
of  us  running  for  five  positions  the  first  time  I  ran.   That  was  the 
only  time  I  ran  at-large.  After  that,  they  got  it  by  position,  and  so 
you  ran  against  somebody.  That  first  time  was  great  because  you  ran  on 
what  you  believed  and  what  you  wanted  to  do  and  you  were  not  against 
anybody. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   Right. 
MRS.  COE:  After  that,  each  election  was  uglier  and  uglier  with  people 

fighting  [and]  saying  ugly  things  about  each  other. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Do  you  think  that's  still  going  on  a  lot  today? 
MRS.  COE:  Yes. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  You  were  elected  November  10,  1955,  so  Crump  and 

basically  his  influence... 
MRS.  COE:   He  had  just  died  a  few  months  before  that  actually. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  That's  interesting. 
MRS.  COE:   Maybe  a  year  before. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Right.   [Mrs.  Coe  adjusts  the  mircophone  during  this 

pause. ] 
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Miss  fESMlf\£'      What  do  you  think  [are]  some  of  the  most 

effective  programs  like  Headstart?  Can  you  elaborate  on 
any  other  ones?  Or  ones  you  would  actually  like  to  [see]  get  started? 
MRS.  COE:  You  mean  right  now  what  are  the  most  [important]? 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.   Right  now. 
MRS.  COE:   I  wish  I  were  closer  to  what's  going  on.   I  said  I  visited 

and  kept  up  with  it.  But  I  think  the  1 nterrelatedness  of 
subject  matter  in  some  of  the  studies,  particularly  on  the  junior  high 
and  senior  high  level,  [is  important]. 

I  think  the  fact  that  they  are  no  longer  automatically  passing 
people  from  grade  to  grade  [is  also  important].   For  instance,  where  I 
was  at  Treadwell  [Elementary  School]  the  last  three  days,  the  people 
who  have  failed  the  first  grade  [rather  kindergarten]  are  not  just 
either  held  back  automatically  or  passed    automatically.  They  are 
put  in  something  [like  a  transactional  grade]  called  a  pre-first  grade. 
So  in  a  sense,  they  go  back  and  repeat  it  but  it's  different.   It's  not 
just  repeating  the  whole  first  [year  in  kindergarten].   The  first  place 
they're  only  about  half  the  number  of  children  in  the  class  that  would 
De  in  an  ordinary  first  grade. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Right. 
MRS.  COE:  And  there's  effort  made  that's  very  commendable  to  see  that 

people  grasp  the  material  and  the  techniques  before  they  go 
on. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   Right.  And  what  exactly  were  you  doing  at  Treadwell? 
MRS.  COE:   Oh.   This  was  something  called  the  Southern  Association 

Accrediting  to  which  all  the  schools  in  Memphis  now,  to  my 
knowledae.  are  accredited. 
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And  this  [evaluation]  means  that  every  five  and  then  ten  years  a 
team  goes  in  and  visits  a  school  for  about  three  days.   They  visit  in 
the  classrooms.   They  talk  to  the  teachers.  They  talk  to  the 
principal.   They  observe  the  chiloren.   And  they  make  a  recommenoat ion 
of  things  they  think  need  improving  in  that  school;  and  basically 
though,  I've  never  known  them  not  to  accredit  a  school.   As  I  say,  I 
think  all  of  them  in  Memphis  are  accredited. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  And  how  do  you  get  on  the  committee?   Is  it  just 

different  educators  around  Memphis? 
MRS.  COE:  Somebody  is  asked  to  be  the  chairman  of  it.  Now  I'm  not 

sure  who  asks  them.   And  then  they  suggest  people  to  be  on 
it.   By  and  large  it's  teachers  who've  retired  [ laughter ]--we're  pretty 
old  [laughter! — [and]  retired  principals. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Was  there  a  big  problem  thirty  years  ago  with  really  bad 

teachers?  You  hear  that  a  lot. 
MRS.  COE:  Oh,  yes.  And  there's  still  the  same  problem,  and  the 

key  of  course  is  the  principal.   I  can  remember  [serving]  on 
the  Board  begging  [him]— I  think  it  was  begging  Stimbert  when  he  was 
superintendent — to  do  something. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Who  was  that? 
MRS.  COE:   E.C.  Stimbert.   He  was  superintendent  way  back.   And  I  can 

remember  that  the  Board  begged  him  to  identify  the  twelve 
weakest  principals  and  put  them  back  as  teachers  but  retire  them  as 
principals.  But  no  superintendent  that  I  know  has  ever  had  the  nerve 
to  do  that.   I  don't  even  know  that  Dr.  Herenton  does.  But  the 
principal  being  the  key,  the  schools  with  weak  principals  tend  to  have 
poor  teaching. 
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MISS  FESMIRE:  What  do  you  think  about  the  no  pass/no  play  [rule] 

concerning  the  athletes  that  if  they  don't  ma«e  the 
grades  they  can't  play  [sports]?  How  do  you  feel? 
MRS.  COE:   Offhand.  I  don't  think  I  agree  with  that. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Why  do  you  say  that? 
MRS.  COE:   I  just  think  that's  not  the  way  to  persuade  people  to  buckle 

down  and  work. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.  What  would  be  a  good  way?  What  are  some 

incent lves? 
MRS.  COE:   I'm  for  the  carrot  rather  than... 
MISS  FESMIRE:   For  the  what? 

MRS.  COE:   ...the  carrot  rather  than  the  stick. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Right.  What  are  some  good  incentives  you  think  for 

today  s  kids? 
MRS.  COE:  Well.  I  don't  know,  [laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Yes.   I  guess  if  we  did  know  we  could  solve  a  lot  of 

problems. 
MRS.  COE:  Except  that  I  don't  think  that  punishing  them  is  the  way  to 
get  them  to  want  to  do  better.  Of  course,  [I  do  believe  in] 
helping  them  to  apply  for  colleges  and  giving  them  coaching  so  that 
they  can  pass  their  ACT's  [American  College  Testing  through  the  College 
Board  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey]  and  the  various  tests  they  have  to 
pass.   In  the  summertime  there's  a  little  program  that  Jed  Dreifus  has 
spark  plugged  of  getting  kids  in  the  eleventh  and  twelth  grade  to  go  to 
summer  school  in  some  of  the  eastern  prep  schools  just  to  give  them  a 
broader  picture  of  education,  what's  going  on  in  other  places,  and 
maybe  broadening  their  eyesight  about  what  colleges  they  want  to  go  to. 
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MISS  FESMIRE:   Did  you  think  that  Kids  should  go  to  school  more  than 

nine  months? 
MRS.  COE:  Yes.   There's  an  awful  lot  of  regression  over  the  summer 

months,  in  particularly  the  lower  grades,  of  skills  because 
for  three  months  they  don't  do  any  of  the  reading.   They  don't  do  the 
math.   So  that's  bad.   And  I  would  rather  have  the  longer  breaks  in  the 
middle  of  the  year-- instead  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas  maybe  four  and 
less  in  the  summer. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  What  was  it  like  when  you  were  back  in  school?  Was  it 

basically  the  same  as  it  is  now,  the  nine  months  and 
your  summer  break? 
MRS.  COE:  Yes.  Right. 

MISS  FESMIRE:  You  retired  from  the  School  Board  in  '79. 
MRS.  COE:   Right. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Correct.  And  why  did  you  retire?  [The]  time-consuming 

[nature!  finally  caught  up... 
MRS.  COE:   I  just  thought  that  I'd  been  on  long  enough  and  it  was  time 

for  somebody  else.  And  there  was  a  real  good  person  in  J. 
C.  Williams  who  wanted  to  run  so  I  worked  hard  to  get  him  elected.   I 
worked  hard  for  Tom  Stern  who  is  fantastic,  here  [in  Memphis  a]  leading 
heart  doctor  [and]  busy  as  he  can  be  in  his  profession  who  just  gives 
umpteen  time  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  What  are  some  of  your  projects  that  you  are  working  on 

[now]?  You  said  you  were  at  the  SACS  evaluation  [at 
Treadwell].   Is  there  any  other  little... 
MRS.  COE:   Oh,  that  just  happened,  [laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:  You  didn't  have  a  choice  for  that  one.  [laughter] 
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MRS.  COE:   Well.  I'm  still  on  that  Commission  on  Education,  ana  we  meet 
periodically.   And  the  Memphis  Better  Schools  meets 

periodical  1 y • 

MISS  FESMIRE:   Right.   I  did  read  in  another  article  that  you  stated 

that  one  of  the  lessons  that  you've  learned  having  lived 

this  long  is  that  you  must  realize  in  your  own  mind  what  is  important 

and  what  is  not  and  to  let  the  unimportant  things  go.  To  close  it  up. 

I  basically  would  like  to  know  what's  most  important  to  you  now. 

MRS.   COE:  I  think  the  schools  are  probably  still  to  me  the  most 

important  things.  Education  is  still  [most  important.]  And 

certainly  fighting  poverty  is  a  prime  [concern]. 

[For  example]  this  new  thing  that  went  on  that  was  talked  about  at 

Northside  [High  School]  yesterday.   This  [is  a]  little  experiment  in 

North  Memphis  of  fighting  poverty  in  a  small  area  by  getting  people  to 

get  more  training,  to  look  for  jobs,  [and]  to  get  work — not  just  to 

increase  welfare.  That  is  a  marvelous  thing  and  I'm  all  for  it.   I 

think  that  came  out  of  the  think  tank  that  [Mayor  William]  Morris  had 

appointed  called  the  Culture  of  Poverty.  They  were  going  to  fight  the 

cul ture. . . 

MISS  FESMIRE:  Morris... 

MRS.  COE:  Mayor  Morris  of  the  county. 

MISS  FESMIRE:   Okay. 

MRS.  COE:   It  was  called  the  Culture  of  Poverty  and  it  is  going  to 
fight  this  in  innovative  ways  and  this  is  the  first  step. 

This  is  the  first  little  step—start  1 ng  in  North  Memphis--  so  certainly 

that.  I  would  say,  is  a  major  concern.   It's  so  tied  up  with  education 

[that]  it's  hard  to  separate  them. 
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MISS  FESMIRE:   Right.   And  one  final  thing.   The  City  School 

Board  did  name  their  administrative  complex  [after  you]. 
How  did  you  [react]?  Were  you  surprised  at  this? 
MRS.   COE:   I  was  horr 1 f led.  [laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:   Did  you  have  any  idea? 

MRS.  COE:   One  time  Maxine  Smith  called  me.   She  was  on  the  Board  and 
it  was  after  Id  retired.   And  [she]  said,  "We  want  you  to 
come  to  the  next  Board  meeting."  I  said,  "Maxine,  I'm  never  going  to 
another  Board  meeting.   I  don't  have  to  ever,  ever  again  go  to  a  Board 
meet ing. " 

And  she  said,  "Well,  you  just  got  to  come  to  this  one."  And  she 
was  so  insistent  that  I  finally  went. 

Well,  my  husband  [Lawrence]  was  quite  suspicious  so  when  I  got 
home  that  night — you  know,  if  you  live  as  long  as  I've  lived  you 
acquire  a  certain  number  of  plaques  to  go  on  the  wall  and  they're  kind 
of  a  problem--and  so  when  I  got  home  that  night  he  said,  "Well,  did  you 
get  another  plaque?" 

And  I  said,  "Well,  not  exactly." 

He  said.  "What  do  you  mean?  How  big?!" 

And  I  said,  "Well,  it's  pretty  big." 

He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?  How  big?!" 

I  said,  "Well,  it's  a  building."  [laughter] 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Can't  exactly  carry  that  I  guess,  [laughter]  So  your 

husband  was  very  supportive  of  you  all  during... 
MRS.  COE:  Yes.   He  was.   Of  course,  I  don't  think  I  could've  done  it 

1 f  he  hadn' t  been. 
MISS  FESMIRE:  Well,  it's  really  been  a  pleasure  talking  to  you.  Mrs. 
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Coe .   I  apprec  tate  it. 

MRS.  COE:  Thank  you,  Mary.   I  appreciate  it  so  much.   Enjoyed  it 
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